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No. i.] NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 93 

Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By Emile Boutroux. 

Translated from the French by Jonathan Nield. London, Duckworth 

and Co., 1909. — pp. xi, 400. 

This book, which, by the way, is beautifully printed in large type on light 
paper, is an elaborate treatment of an interesting subject. The programme 
presented by the analytic table of contents is most inviting, but the text itself 
is very difficult to follow on account of its entire lack of concreteness. The 
whole treatment is highly abstract and metaphysical. 

In the introductory chapter the author sketches the changing relations of 
religion and science from Greek antiquity to the 19th century. Science and 
philosophy together sprang in part from religion, but they have gradually 
grown apart until science, at least, is radically separated from religion, the 
two presenting a complete dualism. They can no longer be said to present 
two sets of truths between which it is possible to demonstrate an agreement. 
They exist rather "one beside the other like two impenetrable atoms, placed 
side by side in space. They have come to an understanding, explicitly or 
tacitly, in order to abstain from scrutinizing one another's principles." It is 
the relation of religion to science in the thought of this nineteenth century 
period that forms the problem of the book. The author finds in contemporary 
thought a naturalistic and a spiritualistic tendency. The philosophy of 
Comte is the first type of the naturalistic tendency. Positivism, or the 
religion of humanity, has certain significant aspects but also serious limitations. 
It occupies a "position of unstable equilibrium. It knows only the real and 
the useful. But in the real and the useful are necessarily implied other higher 
notions." 

After Comte, the author discusses Spencer's doctrine of the unknowable 
as an attempt to relate religion and science. It is the recognition of this 
"something other and higher" that characterizes the thought of Spencer- 
The religion of the unknowable, however, is merely a residuum of science and 
does not in any real sense afford an adjustment between religion and science. 
"How," he says at the conclusion of his long discussion, "can we refrain from 
seeking the means of converting this possibility into reality?" 

The monism of Haeckel is next examined. Haeckel raised "science to the 
rank of philosophy in such a manner as to find in it the means of overthrowing 
religions; and he has afterwards brought his philosophy to the level of these 
same religions in such a manner as to render it capable of replacing them. 
And the end, as a heterogenous principle, has created the means." The so- 
called ethics of solidarity, a variant of monism, covers up, the author avers, 
a persistent dualism between man and things. Science in all these attempts to 
adjust religion to itself really eliminates religion. "She herself would be our 
supreme requirement, our absolute, our ideal." 

The claims of the psychologist and the sociologist are next taken up. Each 
offers a professedly adequate account of religious phenomena. The psychol- 
ogist attempts to trace the evolution of the religious sentiment and to offer 
a naturalistic account of religious phenomena in terms of the psychical or- 
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ganism. Certain deficiencies in the psychological account are supplied by 
the sociologist. Thus, in the explanation of duty or obligation, the sociologist 
is able to escape from postulating a transcendental basis by showing that the 
same effect is secured through the action of society upon its members. The 
explanations of the psychologist and of the sociologist are not, however, really 
scientific. The human ego and human society are not resolvable into mechani- 
cal causes. Psychology is powerless to explain the feeling of religious obliga- 
tion, and sociology must supplement its account by postulating not only a real 
society but also an ideal or divine social order. 

In Ritschlianism, the first aspect of the spiritualistic tendency in this period, 
the author finds a recognition of a specifically religious element, namely, 
feeling of faith. This, however, is narrow because it is anti-intellectualistic, 
and, as developed by Rits'chl, becomes a subjectivity without content. "How 
can we see in faith, thus separated from all intellectual content, anything else 
than an abstraction, an empty form, a word, a nonentity?" 

After discussing in great detail the limits of science with respect to religion, 
the author turns to the philosophy of action. The outcome of his long and 
subtle argument may be expressed by his question at the close. "Action, 
existing solely for and through action ; pure practice producing, may be, con- 
cepts, but not depending itself upon any concept, does such an abstract prag- 
matic notion still deserve the name of religion?" The doctrine of Professor 
James is not taken up in this connection but is reserved for a chapter of its 
own. We find here set forth, not James's general philosophy of pragmatism 
but rather what is embodied in the Varieties of Religious Experience. The 
author seems to think that here, again, we are confronted with pure subject- 
ivism. "Does not religion have objective value?", he asks. "If feeling is 
the soul of religion, beliefs and institutions are its body; and there is only life 
in this world for souls united with bodies." 

The above paragraphs are not even a brief synopsis of the long and subtle 
analyses and arguments of this volume. The author seems to have a genius 
for rendering simple things obscure and for multiplying purely verbal dis- 
tinctions. To one of slightly pragmatic tendencies, the whole book seems to 
be a fine illustration of the futility of the abstract conceptual mode of treat- 
ment. Even when one grasps the meaning of the sentences, he feels that it 
is after all mere words. The hope that we may get some light upon what it 
is all about again emerges as we come to the "Conclusion," which sketches 
the author's conception of the difference between the religious and the scientific 
spirits, and last of all his conception of religion as such. This conclusion oc- 
cupies 22 pages and it is impossible for the reviewer to summarize it, nor is 
he able to discover in what respect the conception presents any advantages 
over those which are criticised in the preceding chapters. The final word 
of the book is that religion and science are essentially distinct and that they 
have each been developed through their mutual conflicts. Conflict has served 
to render the value and indestructibility of each more and more evident. 
"Strife tempers them both alike." Irving King. 

The State University of Iowa. 



